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How Should We Educate for the Future? 


MR. McBURNEY: Our speakers to- 
day are three of one hundred distin- 
guished men and women honored by 
Northwestern University last Decem- 
ber for outstanding service to the 
community and the nation. 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, President of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
and Chancellor-elect of New York 
University. May I say, Dr. Heald, we 
are very sorry to have you leave 
Chicago to go to New York? 


MR. REED: We can join you in that. 


RABBI MANN: I’ll say ‘‘amen’’ to 
that. 


MR. HEALD: Thank you very much. 


MR. McBURNEY: You have already 
heard the voices of Rabbi Louis L. 
Mann, of the Chicago Sinai Temple, 
and professional lecturer in the De- 
partment of Oriental Languages at 
the University of Chicago, and Guy E. 
Reed, Executive Vice-President of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank and 
President of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry. 

Today Northwestern University con- 
cludes its year-long centennial cele- 
bration. On this occasion, in particu- 
lar, we are trying to look ahead. We 
have invited our guests to speak to 
the question, ‘‘How should we educate 
for the future?’’ 


Meaning of Education 


Now, what does this term, ‘‘educa- 
tion,’’ mean? What does it mean to 
you, Rabbi Mann? 


RABBI MANN: That is not an easy 
question, but I’ll do the best I can. 

I sometimes think an education is 
like a vaccination; sometimes it takes, 
and sometimes it doesn’t take. When 
it does take, it can only give a person 
two things: first, perspective and a 
sense of proportion, so that the last 
person you met isn’t the most charm- 
ing, and the last book you read isn’t 
the greatest of all books; and second- 
ly, a methology of approach, so that 
one can tackle a new problem and 
find its content with principles rather 


than prejudices. Those two, sir, con- 
stitute an education — or at least an 
approach to education. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you accept 
those concepts, Dr. Heald? 


MR. HEALD: Yes, those are very 
good, broad concepts of the objectives 
of education. It is much easier to 
accept them as concepts than it is to 
determine the individual methods 
whereby you are going to attain them. 


MR. McBURNEY: Which leads me to 
ask, of course, whether education as 
now conceived, Rabbi Mann, is ade- 
quate to modern needs. To what ex- 
tent are we living up to the concepts 
you have just expressed? 


Sense of Appreciation 


RABBI MANN: I’d like to have -an- 
other word on education before I 
answer that. 

Education must, in addition to what 
I have enumerated, give one a sense 
of appreciation, which means, enter- 
ing into the life of the true, the good 
and the beautiful, then a sense of 
dedication, being a part of it, and a 
sense of consecration, so that each 
conscientious person must answer to 
himself as well as to the community, 
“What am I doing to bring the better 
life into being?’’ 

Now, I would say, sir, that there is 
something wrong with our education, 
and I think I could put it best by 
stating some of the misconceptions 
as to what a man is, because unless 
you know what he is, you can’t know 
what you are going to do with him, 
Is it proper at this time? 


MR. McBURNEY: What are those 
misconceptions? 


RABBI MANN: Well, I would note 
the concept of the biological man, 
championed by Spengler, Gobineau, 
Watson, Houston Stewart, Chamber- 
lain is wrong. Others, like Joseph 
Woodcrutch, said that ‘‘man is just a 
bit of slime, creeping from one an- 
nihilation to another,’’ making man 
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but a stone’s throw from the Stone 
Age. 

Then, there is the economic man, 
championed by people like Drucker, 
Leslie Paul, Prentice and Major and 
Karl Marx, making of man a mere 
commodity. 

Thirdly, there is the machine man, 
that Crile brought into existence, and 
Clarence Darrow popularized, and 
Bertram Russell was willing to cham- 
pion, that Heckel insisted upon, and 
Pavlov reduced to ‘‘a conditioned re- 
flex.”’ 

And then there is the political man; 
Aristotle called him a ‘‘political ani- 
mal,’? and throughout the ages the 
word ‘‘animal’’ was underscored, un- 
til it reached its (I won’t say its 
height, sir) but its depth in Macchia- 
velli, who claimed that the state could 
do no wrong, even when it was mur- 
derous and immoral. 


The Spiritual Man 


My answer to your question (all 
that was by way of introduction) is 
that what we need for education and 
for all the other good things that are 
lacking in the world is a concept of 
the spiritual man, ‘‘man made in the 
image of God,’’ man with inalienable 
rights, in which freedom is God-given 
and therefore should not be man- 
taken — echoing the words of the 
Hebrew prophet ‘‘not by strength and 
not by might, but by the spirit of God 
shall man prevail.” 


MR. McBURNEY: Is there a basic 
conflict, I wonder, between the bio- 
logical man and the mechanical man 
— to suggest two that Rabbi Mann 
named — and the kind of spiritual 
man he pleads for? What do you think 
of that, Dr. Heald? 


MR. HEALD: Well, there is a differ- 
ence between the concepts as brought 
out by Rabbi Mann. I think there is 
no basic conflict between science and 
religion. Science deals with facts; it 
explores the mysteries of nature, but 
science doesn’t have all of the an- 
Swers. Science alone doesn’t produce 
the complete human being. 


MR. McBURNEY: But can we admit 
into the realm of morals and ethics 
the kind of relativity which science 


teaches, and expect loyal devotion to 
personal and social values? 


MR. HEALD: I think there are cer- 
tain moral and ethical values which 
are absolute and not relative. It is 
important that all of our people recog- 
nize those moral values. 


MR. McBURNEY: I have one other 
question about Rabbi Mann’s thesis, 
and I would like to put this to you, if 
I may, Mr. Reed. Is the human ani- 
mal capable of the things Dr.. Mann is 
talking about? 


MR. REED: In answering that, it is 
essential to decide whether human 
nature is inherently individualistic or 
collectivist, and whether enlightened 
human beings are essentially good or 
evil. I believe that man, by his very 
nature, is individualistic. 

It is a fact that no two persons even 
have the same fingerprints, and when 
you look at a cross section of people 
and see their talents and their in- 
terests, their skills and temperaments 
— what an amazing society could be 
built out of them! In fact, what an 
amazing society has been built out of 
them! 


"A Great Symphony’ 


And, while the art of living is a 
great, cooperative enterprise between 
individuals, I think that our life can 
be likened to the great symphony 
where the individual talents of the 
musicians are developed through self- 
discipline and hard work and then 
blended by the great orchestra leader 
to express the genius and inspiration 
of the composer. 

It seems to me that mankind’s 
greatest success in the pursuit of 
happiness, however, is when he dedi- 
cates his talents and his energies to 
his fellow men and the common pur- 
poses of life, because it seems to me 
that out of such dedication comes 
revelation, and the real development 
of the spiritual man. 


RABBI MANN: I think that the illus- 
tration of a symphony which you used 
just couldn’t be improved upon, be- 
cause historically, from the time of 
Plato to the time of Royce, philoso- 
phers have discussed this question: 
Is the individual the abstraction, and 
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the community the reality, or is the 
community the abstraction and the 
individual the reality? There is a 
great pendulum swing from one end 
to the other, and neither extreme, as 
often happens, is correct. 

‘What we need is not the conflict be- 
tween egoism and altruism, individual 
and the community, self-realization 
and self-abnegation, but we need self- 
realization for a social purpose — the 
highest and the greatest amount of 
individuality consonant with social 
good. 

In other words, a good community 
makes it easier to have good individ- 
uals; good individuals make it easier 
to have a good community. In that 
way, you do not have the vicious 
circle, the spiralling downward, but 
you have the beneficent circle, spiral- 
ling upward. That is what I want 
education to do. 


MR. McBURNEY: If I understand 
you, Dr. Mann, you are saying that 
education has done a pretty good job 
of developing the scientific man, the 
intellectual man, the biological man, 
the economic man, the political man, 
but has failed rather signally in de- 
veloping a man with spiritual commit- 
ments. 

Do you agree with that indictment, 
Dr. Heald? 


Evidence of Failure 


MR. HEALD: I think there is a good 
deal of evidence today that in many 
cases we have failed in developing 
that kind of human being. Certainly, 
we see things going on all about us, 
in our private lives and in governmen- 
tal organizations, which seem to in- 
dicate that we haven’t produced the 
kind of man Dr. Mann is talking about 
here. 

This is partially a task of education. 
It is not a problem which can be 
wholly solved by education, at least 
on the college and university level. 


MR. McBURNEY: Here is a distin- 
guished college educator who is, in 
part, throwing this problem back into 
your lap, Rabbi Mann. Maybe the 
churches and the synagogues have 
failed, rather than the schools. 


RABBI MANN: I have no doubt about 


it. If you had made this the topic of 
this symposium or round table, I 
probably would have been the more 
strenuous in criticizing the churches 
and synagogues than I do the uni- 
versities. But what we are at here is 
to discover the kind of person that 
a college ought to help to produce. 
In my opinion he is a man who is 
morally upright, who is intellectually 
honest and objective, who is socially 
of service to his fellow man, and who 
is spiritually attuned. That, I believe, 
is the ideal. 


MR. REED: It seems to me that per- 
haps a greater burden has~ been 
thrown upon the universities and 
colleges in the last few decades by 
the very tempo of life, in the mechan- 
ization of life. 

You know, the standards of the race 
were handed down in the small com- 
munities and in the homes over many, 
many generations. Certainly, that 
was true in America, and I am con- 
fident that it must have been true 
everywhere, until we had our great 
cities which are rather inhuman in 
their approach and impersonal in 
their approach. The great cities have 
begun to dominate our lives in this 
country, so you really have a new 
element. that the universities and 
colleges must meet if they are to pro- 
duce the leaders. 


MR. McBURNEY: Would it be fair 
to conclude from what you have just 
said, Mr. Reed, that the colleges and 
universities did a better job of pro- 
ducing these thoughtful, spiritual 
leaders, let’s say, a century ago, than 
they are doing today? 


‘Burden Greater Today' 


MR. REED: I think that the home 
and the community really cooperated 
with them better in the past. The 
burden is greater on the colleges to- 
day than it was in those days, when 
the home was in a position — and the 
community was in a position, the 
church was in a position — to hand 
down these standards and principles 
which were ingrained in the young- 
sters as they grew up. 


RABBI MANN: Somebody said the 
home is on wheels, and I’m afraid it 
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is on wheels, and therefore one of the 
great anchors of our moral and spirit- 
ual life has been jeopardized. 

What often worries me, as I give 
thought to these things — and, of 
course, I should — is that we are the 
victims of paradoxes that are about 
as perilous as they are pathetic. Ill 
name just a few of them; I could 
name many. 

Unless we develop morally and 
spiritually to the same degree that 
we have developed mechanically and 
technologically, we will have created 
a Frankenstein that will turn around 
and crush its maker. We have en- 
abled people to live longer, and yet 
we kill them off faster in war and in 
other ways than ever before. Because 
of geographic propinquity we have 
made — through the acceleration of 
transportation and communication — 
an economic internationalism that is 
all but inevitable, and yet we are 
harking back upon a political nation- 
alism as misdirected as it is mis- 
conceived. Incidentally, we now have 
more protection (that is bankrupting 
us financially) and less security than 
ever before. We have ‘‘an improved 
means for an unimproved end.’ I 
believe that is the challenge with 
which intellectual people, guided by 
moral passion, must come to grips, 
otherwise we have a hard, hard road 
to travel. 


Cause of Failure 


MR. McBURNEY: But why is educa- 
tion failing to deal with these para- 
doxes in this year of Our Lord? 


RABBI MANN: Call on the educator, 
Professor Heald. 


MR. McBURNEY: Are we failing to 
give students an adequate synthesis? 
Have our teachers lost their grip? 
To be sure, Mr. Reed tells us the job 
is a bigger one, but what is the an- 
swer in education? 


MR. HEALD: Well, the job is a bigger 
one. Of course, we shouldn’t over- 
look the fact that the field of knowl- 
edge has expanded greatly in the last 
hundred years. A hundred years ago 
it was a relatively simple matter to 
produce a well-educated man in any 
particular field, compared to what it 


is today, and we have, to some extent, 
failed to produce synthesis. I think, 
however, that is a problem that is 
recognized pretty generally by many 
of our colleges and universities. They 
are attempting to pull together the 
essential features from various differ- 
ent disciplines and fields of knowledge 
into new and revised curricula. 

In the last analysis, of course, edu- 
cation comes down to the teacher, 
and perhaps we don’t have as many 
brilliant and dedicated teachers as 
we had years ago, and yet even that 
would be hard to prove, because we 
have so many more teachers, in toto. 


MR. REED: Well, I have in mind the 
results that you get from the inspira- 
tional teacher. We have all met them 
in our lives, and they give life mean- 
ing to us, and a faith in people; they 
promote a dedication on the part of 
the student. It is truly amazing. I 
mean you can look into the pupils’ 
lives as they go through life and see 
what an amazing group can be pro- 
duced — what a group of leaders can 
be produced — by the force of inspira- 
tion, which certainly is the greatest 
force in the world. 


"Materialism a Force’ 


RABBI MANN: What I tried to get at 
early in the discussion was this: 
When we emphasize the biological 
man, the economic man, the machine 
man and the political man, and do 
not develop sufficiently the spiritual 
man, materialism becomes a real 
force in the life of people. 

Reinhold Niebuhr said something 
about that which I think hits the nail 
squarely on the head, and I’d love to 
quote it. 


MR. McBURNEY: I wish you would. 


RABBI MANN: Said Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, ‘‘Living on a material level, 
men are bound to contend for physical 
prizes, and use force in the contest 
with more and more deadly effect.’’ 

The point there is that whenever we 
use force — and in materialism you 
must use force — it does not show who 
is wrong; it only shows who is strong. 
Therefore, in our materialistic con- 
cept of the universe, it means, in cos- 
mological terms, that chance and 
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fortuity spell the meaning of life — 
or worse still — its meaninglessness. 

As Mr. Reed magnificently said a 
few moments ago, a great teacher 
can give us a philosophy of life, mean- 
ing and content, even if he were 
teaching chemistry. Is that right, Mr. 
Reed? 


MR. REED: That is right. 


RABBI MANN: Now, in psychology, 
materialism gave us behaviorism, in 
which it is said that a man has no 
mind, no conscience and no will, but 
simply a biological response in his 
throat. 

In theology, materialism spells athe- 
ism; in ethics it spells Nihilism; in 
reality it spells ‘‘“Might makes right’’; 
in government it spells anarchy; in 
politics it spells totalitarianism; and 
in sociology it spells militarism. 

There you have your vicious circle. 
If man is not a child of God,.then he 
is only a stone’s throw from the Stone 
Age. That is what is worrying me, 
sir. 


‘Committed to Negative’ 


MR. McBURNEY: See if I understand 
what is worrying you. If I may be 
permitted to put together what I 
understood Mr. Reed to say and what 
you just said, Rabbi, it adds up to 
this: We have colleges and universi- 
ties loaded with men who are com- 
mitted to these very negative concepts 
which you have just outlined so elo- 
quently. Is that your conclusion? 


RABBI MANN: Well, it doesn’t mean 
that I am pessimistic. I am most 
hopeful. I believe that man has stood 
so much that, having stood so much, 
he gives a promise of a great future, 
but that this will not come about by 
chance. Nothing comes about by 
chance. 

In our universities we need what 
Nietzsche called ‘‘Eine umwertung 
aller Werthe’ — a trans-valuation of 
all values — and unless and until we 
have what Mr. Reed emphasized so 
greatly, a meaningful interpretation 
of life in which each has a job to do, 
in which none is ever exempt, and 
the over-all, which means a spiritual 
dedication and consecration in a quest 
for the good, the true and the beauti- 


ful, we begin at no beginning and we 
end at no end. 


MR. McBURNEY: Let me say some- 
thing in very simple words, if I may, 
gentlemen. 


RABBI MANN: Are you implying that 
I didn’t? [Laughter] 


MR. McBURNEY: I have been a 
teacher in American colleges and uni- 
versities for some thirty years. I 
know of hundreds and thousands of 
dedicated men and women who are 
just as committed to the high ideals 
that you have described as are the 
rabbis and the ministers and the 
priests, and I think that, by and large, 
in higher education they are doing a 
magnificent job under terrific difficul- 
ties. The kind of people who are fed 
into the colleges and universities may 
lack the spiritual incentives and spirit- 
ual values which they got in the home 
and the school and the church and 
the synagogue in years gone by, but I 
speak out against an unqualified in- 
dictment of the teacher in America’s 
colleges and universities. 


RABBI MANN: I speak in terms of 
great sympathy for him. He is a 
martyr. Most of the teachers are 
underpaid;. they toil with all the con- 
ditions stacked against them, and they 
haven’t even enough money to buy 
the books they need. 


MR. McBURNEY: Isn’t that another 
measure of their devotion, then, 
Rabbi, if I may say so? 


RABBI MANN: In some cases, yes, 
and in other cases it attracts mediocre 
men who couldn’t do anything in any 
other line. 


MR. McBURNEY: Help me out, Dr. 
Heald. 


"Believe in Principles’ 


MR. HEALD: I think I would disagree 
that college faculties in any large 
number attract mediocre people who 
could do nothing in any other lines. 
My experience has been that almost 
every man who has ever been a mem- 
ber of my faculty could earn more 
money working in industry, or work- 
ing in some kind of commerce, than 
he could in teaching. Certainly, many 
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of them do stay in teaching because 
they believe in the principles that we 
have been talking about, and believe 
in the importance of education. 


MR. McBURNEY: Let me pursue, if 
I may — I didn’t mean to interrupt 
you, Dr. Heald — another line of ques- 
tioning concerning the teacher, be- 
cause I think education, after all, 
comes back pretty much to the teach- 
er. That is what Mr. Reed said a 
minute ago. 

Do you think the kind of preparation 
the teacher is getting today — the 
traditional doctorate of philosophy — 
is sound preparation for teaching? Do 
you think the kind of emphasis that is 
placed on research and publication is 
sound in higher education? 


MR. REED: Well, I think as a pre- 
requisite to their teaching it should 
be, perhaps, one of the things of most 
importance, but I think personality is 
also fundamental. In industry we test 
and endeavor to adapt people to par- 
ticular jobs according to their tem- 
peraments and all these things, and 
perhaps there aren’t enough people 
interested in the field where you can 
choose all from the personality stand- 
point. 

I think something could be done, of 
course, in our teachers’ colleges to 
impress the teacher with the impor- 
tance of developing personality and 
the spiritual values themselves. Per- 
haps that is one place where we could 
start with the type of teaching that 
we are talking about. 


"Caught Not Taught' 


RABBI MANN: I like what Mr. Reed 
said. In the last analysis — just sup- 
plementing what you said, not adding 
to it — the thing we call education is 
something that is caught rather than 
taught. It is an attitude toward life; 
it is a philosophy of life; it is an inter- 
pretation — an attitude, an aptitude 
and a solicitude. 

Tll give you an example. I had a 
chemistry teacher, in one of the 
colleges I attended, who taught chem- 
istry, but his personality and his char- 
acter were so sterling (I like to call 
it ‘“‘contagious’’) that I learned more 
ethics from that professor of chemis- 


try than I learned from my ethics 
teacher. 

Frequently in our modern universi- 
ties the pressure for writing books 
and articles is put so greatly upon a 
teacher that it keeps him from doing 
the thing that he could do best — 
teach! Not all people can carry on 
research for the rest of their lives, 
and a great teacher should not be 
forced to do that which he can’t do 
well. 

In the literature I happen to teach in 
a university, the Aramaic (it forms 
the background of the New Testa- 
ment), the language that Jesus spoke, 
it says, ‘‘Parents frequently give birth 
only to the body of a child. A great 
teacher may give birth to the soul of 
a child.’’ 


MR. McBURNEY: And if I may sug- 
gest this, gentlemen, the great teacher 
is not only the man who is in contact 
with his students and meets them in 
his home and does his job of teaching, 
but he is also a man who is in con- 
stant contact with the sources of 
knowledge. I would say that the great 
teacher is not only a man who can 
handle a classroom situation, but he 
is a man, as well, who is engaged in 
research and publication. I think the 
two are in no sense incompatible. 


RABBI MANN: I’d say they are in- 
separable. 


MR. HEALD: They are inspearable, 
because it is one of the functions of a 
university to advance knowledge, and 
that, therefore, becomes one of the 
functions of the teacher. 


Wrong Dedication? 


MR. McBURNEY: And may I say one 
other thing about your comment, 
Rabbi Mann? You say that education 
is caught and not taught. If that is 
the case, do you think that education- 
al institutions should concern them- 
selves, then, with the kinds of pro- 
positions and values to which their 
faculties are committed? Is education 
failing because we have teachers who 
are not dedicated, or because we 
have teachers who have the wrong 
dedication? 


RABBI MANN: Well, some of each 
happens to be found in the university 
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of today, but what I am simply plead- 
ing for, of course, may be almost im- 
possible to attain, by and large, in 
every teacher, and that is this: We 
need an objective quest for the truth, 
and we need a broad, tolerant, kindly 
personality from whom students will 
learn that which cannot be found in 
books; let me repeat: The best in ed- 
ucation is caught not taught. 


MR. McBURNEY: What if you have a 
teacher who is thoroughly and com- 
pletely dedicated to Communism? 
What would you do with those fellows? 


RABBI MANN: I would feel that he 
has no place in an American univer- 


sity. 


MR. McBURNEY: But in your objec- 
tive forum, wouldn’t you admit those 
opinions? I’m not arguing for it; I’m 
merely interpreting what I under- 
stood you to Say. 


RABBI MANN: I would never dismiss 
a teacher for atheism, provided he 
did not make propaganda for it. Free- 
dom of religion can mean though it 
should not mean—freedom from re- 
ligion. 

MR. McBURNEY: Would you agree 
with that, Reed? 


MR. REED: Well, I don’t know how 


his atheism would reflect itself, unless 
he unconsciously made propaganda 
for that. That would be the thing I 
would be concerned about. 


MR. HEALD: I think we always have 
to be careful, in educational institu- 
tions, that we are not propagandizing. 
The university is supposed to be ob- 
jective, and is supposed to teach and 
find the truth. It is on that basis that 
we are entitled to judge our teachers. 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, gentlemen, 
you have been confronted with some 
very’ rugged questions in this half 
hour, if I may say so. It is certain 
that in this much time we can’t an- 
swer the problems of education for the 
future, nor can we foresee with per- 
fect clarity the many educational 
problems which the future will bring, 
but if I understand you—to put it in 
a sentence or two—you charge the 
colleges and universities with the pro- 
duction of more thoughtful, spiritual 
men who are better equipped to lead 
dedicated lives in the service of their 
God and their community. 

And if I may be permitted to say 
so, no matter how far we may have 
wandered, gentlemen, your charge is 
not unlike that given to Northwestern 
University in its charter, one hundred 
years ago. 
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HART, JOSEPH KINMONT. Education in the Humane Community. (ed. with 
introduction by H. Gordon Hullfish.) New York, Harper, 1951. 


An analysis of educational theory through the ages in an attempt to plan 


ahead for a type of education that will bring a more humane quality into 
living. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD. Philosophy of Education. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1951. 


A constructive consideration of the problems of general educational 
theory now confronting modern civilization. 


McGRATH, EARL JAMES. Education the Wellspring of Democracy. Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, University of Alabama Press, 1951. 


Papers and addresses by U. S. Commissioner of Education on such sub- 
jects as: “Education and the people; Elementary education moves ahead; 
The secondary school today and tomorrow; The goals of higher education; 
Democracy’s road to freedom; Education and foreign policy.” 


MORSE, HORACE TAYLOR, ed. General Education in Transition; a Look 
Ahead. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 


The proceedings of a conference at the University of Minnesota centered 
around the theme ‘‘What Should Be the Next Steps in Experimentation and 
Research in General Education?”’ 


WOODY, THOMAS. Liberal Education for Free Man. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 


An historical study of changing concepts and curricula in liberal education. 


January 27, 1952 i 


American Teacher 36:9-13, Nov., ’51. ‘‘William H. Kilpatrick, Pioneer in 
Education in and for Democracy.” J. L. CHILDS. 


The author, recently awarded the Butler Medal in Silver for his contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of education, calls attention to Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
philosophy that education is life and the purpose of education is for creative 
adjustment and ‘“‘more growing.’’ 


Elementary School Journal 52:77-83, Oct., ’51. ‘‘“Education for Better World 
Understanding.’’ C. D. CHAMPLIN. 


Urges that teachers be given more opportunity to develop understanding 
of global affairs through courses in comparative cultures and education. 


Harvard Educational Review 21:138-54, 1951. ‘“Policy to Preserve Free Public 
Education.’? D. K. BERNINGHAUSEN. 


An analysis of the attack on public education recently exposed by the 
NEA. Mr. Berninghausen, Librarian of Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art in New York City, studies the activities of those segments 
of society who would impose their dogmas on their fellow citizens by attempt- 
ing to control schools and libraries. 


Journal of Educational Sociology 25:86-96, Oct., ’51. ‘‘Educational Philosophy 
of Reconstructionism.’’ R. D. MOSIER. 


The theory of learning and the curriculum design behind the reconstruc- 
tionist philosophy of education. 


Journal of Higher Education 22:411-17, Nov., ’51. ‘‘Education Among the 
Liberal Arts.’”? F. H. HORN. 


Definite suggestions as to the ways in which a study of education could 
be made a part of every liberal arts program. 


National Education Association Journal 40:525-7, Nov., '51. ‘‘We Teach Today’s 
Fundamentals.’””’ W. W. THEISEN. 


The fundamentals of education have changed, just as have teaching 
methods, but educators have not always kept the public informed of the 
steps they have taken to meet changing conditions. 


North Central Association Quarterly 26:168-73, Oct., ’51. ‘‘Education and the 
Basic Human Issue.’”’ H. W. HAMILTON. 


Emphasizes the concept of human worth in American human relation- 
ships as the underlying issue for American education. 


Phi Delta Kappan 33:122-6, Nov., ’51. ‘‘Educational Progress.”” A. G. GRACE. 


The Director of the Division of Advanced Studies of New York University 
briefly reviews primitive man’s rise from bondage to civilization; World 
War II as an interlude in a world revolution; the change in ideas required 
for the future; and the types of education needed to implement those ideas. 


Times Educational Supplement 1902:792, Oct. 12, ’51. ‘‘New Challenges to the 
Schools.”” K. G. COLLIER. 

Massive social changes, leading to more centralization of _ Power in 
industry and in other phases of life, challenges the schools to adjust educa- 
tion to fit the psychological, moral, and spiritual implications of the times. 
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